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consecutive account, even in bare outline, of the philosophy of Radical 
Empiricism, which more and more absorbed the mind of Mr. James 
in his latter years. Doubtless his popular philosophical repute will be 
identified with his Pragmatism, but Mr. James himself esteemed pragmat- 
ism as of secondary importance, chiefly significant, indeed, as preparing 
the way for a philosophy of pure experience. 

The aim of the essays that set forth radical empiricism is con- 
structive. But they build a method to be used rather than a system to be 
accepted. The method proposed is almost revolutionary; and revolu- 
tionary because of its simplicity. Mr. James refers to the "Privilege 
which society grants to all us philosophers of being puzzle-headed." Cer- 
tainly it often seems as if some philosophic debates were continued only 
because of an implicit convention, on both sides, to ignore primary facts. 
To the most primary facts, the facts of experiences just as they come, 
unsophisticated by cataloguings and classifyings, Mr. James invites 
philosophers to turn. But the simplicity of this method is its difficulty. 
Persons of culture are steeped in modes of thought which they take to be 
parts of their direct experience. Uncultured persons can neither detect 
nor record what they experience. Perhaps the final word as to the real 
uses of philosophy brings us back to a primitive naivete of experience 
but with an additional clearness of vision and an additional grace of 
expression. In the degree to which philosophy travels this road, it will 
have learned the lesson of Mr. James's Radical Empiricism — and as this 
lesson is learned the hateful bars that divide philosophy from art will be 
broken down. For, as Mr. James's own writings evidence, a philosophy 
which is itself a clarified intensity of sympathy with life as it is lived 
perforce expresses itself in noble and vital forms. 

The gallant candor of the thinking of Mr. James never appeared to 
better advantage than in this volume addressed to his professional col- 
leagues. He throws, he says, his description of experience " into the 
bubbling vat of publicity, where, jostled by rivals and torn by critics, it 
will eventually either disappear from notice, or else, if better luck befall 
it, quietly subside to the profundities, and serve as a possible ferment of 
new growths or a nucleus of new crystallization." We cannot think so 
meanly of contemporary philosophy as not to see in these essays a per- 
meating ferment for wonderful and unpredictable new growths. The 
brevity of the description awakens thoughts of what might have been 
had Mr. James lived to fill in the account. Yet so composed and clear 
is the sketch that there is no touch of the pathos of incompletion. It 
is the world's loss that, save for Mr. James's correspondence, naught now 
remains of his literary achievement to be published. But the outstanding 
figure remains one of the most singularly precious of the spiritual pos- 
sessions of America. 



Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy. By Edmund D'Auvergne. 
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A handsome and interesting volume is this first English book on the 
castles of Italy. Italy has been written up more thoroughly than any 
other country, not excepting Greece. But thorough as have been the 
published accounts of cathedrals, churches, cities, history, people, civili- 
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zation, this volume is, so far as we can ascertain, the only English ac- 
count of the castles. It might also be regarded as a history of man's 
inhumanity to man or as the forerunner to the history of modern jails. 
It was as a development of the camp or Roman castrum that the medieval 
castle sprang into being. Less uniform than the Norman castles of 
England, the Italian castles show not only their natural descent from 
the Roman stronghold, but the influence of French, German, Norman, 
Spanish, Saracenic invaders, and to them are linked the stories, legends, 
and traditions of the great families of Italy — of the D'Estes, Malatestas, 
Gonzagas, Fransceschini, Estensi, with all their internecine strife and 
jealousy. Abodes of terror as of valor, these castles were all founded on 
the necessity of having accessible and to hand torture-chambers for the 
enemy. In the castle of Sant' Angelo, the author describes on the side 
by the water, deeply rooted in the rock, a long series of vaults used in- 
differently for dungeons or storerooms. Many of these are circular 
cells entered only by a trap-door from above, with blades projecting up- 
ward and outward from the walls. 

The author begins with the castles in and about Rome, moving 
slowly toward Naples, then to Swabian and Norman castles of Apulia, 
northward to Canossa, the castles in the valley of Aosta, the three great 
castles of Florence — Romena, Poppi, and Poggia. Then he moves to the 
castle at Pavia and at Milan, Ferrara, the strongholds of the Malatestas 
at Rimini, Ancona, Fano, Fossombrone, Ascoli, Pesaro, Cesena, and San 
Archangelo, ending with Mantua and Urbino. The book has enough 
architectural detail to be valuable, but in the main the author has de- 
signed his book as a guide to the curious itinerant who enjoys historical 
associations with his art and architecture. Dante and the friends whom 
he consigned to Inferno wander through many of these castles, and one 
only wishes that the Browning allusions might have been as carefully 
noted. With no little humor the author tells such grim stories as that 
of the Torre de' Diavoli in the principal seat of the Guidi in Poppi. 
Here the likeliest youths of Poppi were lured by Donna Telda, the beauti- 
ful widow of one of the counts, who when she tired of them dropped 
them into a subterranean chamber. Ultimately, however, the people of the 
town, enraged at thus losing the flower of their youth, seized the countess 
and starved her to death in her own tower. Her spirit still lingered about 
the place, and the wild recriminations of the ghosts who met her gained 
the tower its name. 

There* is the tale, too, of the God-fearing Francesco Alessandri, who liked 
to hear mass when he returned from the chase to his castle, Vincigliata. 
Arriving once, however, to find that the priest had begun mass before his 
arrival, he slew the unhappy celebrant at the altar, since which deed a 
curse has been upon the house, and the Parish register records that it has 
been uninhabited since 1751, but holy water is sprinkled over the cham- 
bers every Easter. For those who are interested in the most romantic 
civilization and times of all history, this' book explores a new and fertile 
field. 
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Mr. Clarence Poe has lately published under the title of Where Half 



